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a number of those destitute females, whom I have 
mentioned, and then to make some enquiries re- 
specting the benevolent gentleman, Freemason- 


‘RY. In whose welfare you will recollect I took 


deep interest. While walking deliberately along 
the way, contemplating the various beauties of 
nature, which every where surrounded me, I sud- 
denly turned to discover from whence proceeded 
the sound of footsteps; when lo! to my surprise, | 
perceived that the old gentleman on his way, had 
nearly overtaken me; who, when my eye met his, 


bowed most respectfully, walked slow, and passed 


—— = |a few of the usual compliments of the day. This, 
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E. CODDINGTON, PRINTER. 


[The following paper is from the pen of the Lapy> 
who furnished us a few weeks since, with the ‘‘ Vis- 
ion of Cynthia.’’} 

For the Mirror. 
Mr. Editor.—Pei haps some who have perused 
the Mirror, and cast an eye upon the ‘Vision of 

Cynthia,’ may desire to know what impression the 

various occurrences that she met with in her ex- 

cursion, especially the distresses of those females, 
and their helpless little children, left upon her 
mind. Ifsuch curiosity exist, it is an innocent 
jnquisitiveness, which may easily be gratified.-- 
To such I would say that, in most, if not in all of 
my acquaintance, I have discovered some consti- 
tutional peculiarities either in their disposition or 
manners. One, which I trust is not limited in its 
operation, is to rejoice with those who have cause 
for joy. It is like asweetner and a solace of life. 
Onthe contrary, if required to lament for the 
woes and the sorrows of others, the sympathetic 
powers of my soul are called forth im unison with 
the afflicted. TToread the history of wars and | 
blood-shed, will cause a momentary exhibition of 
all the horrors and distresses of an invasion. Like- 
wise, to see, or to read of the sufferings or priva- 
tions of any of the human family, will disturb a 
night’s sleep, or cause unpleasant dreams. After 
this account of myself, you will not wonder that, 
pondering on so many singular events, as trans- 
pited during my tour, it should cause another vi- 
sionaty phantom to pass through my head. 
Nosooner had wearied nature’s kind restorer, 
hushed in silence a busy world, with all its noise 
and cares, than friendly Morpheus took me by 
the hand, and gently led me forth ‘to behold things 


together with his easy conversation, induced me 
to ask him a few questions, relative to the swarm 
‘of ‘Anis,’ by whom, when I Jast saw him, he was 
surrounded, With much complacency he replied: 
Madam, the conflux of beings whom you saw sur- 
round and try to afflict me, were the descendants 
of afew who migrated from the stateof N. Y.to 
the Green Mountains in Vt. After having done 
there what mischief they were able, (which I trust 
‘may be easily repaired,) an ill-wind arose and set 
‘the dust which they had raised, contaming nn- 
merous poisonous particles, upon an cerial excur- 
sion. ‘They were in hopes that the novelty of the 
thing would have gained for them innumerable 
proselytes. The cloud looked black, and seemed 
to forbode considerable evil. In its passage, it 
scattered some of its poisenous influence, but did 
not entirely settle down until it reached Boston 
and its vicinity; where, in some instances, it 
seemed to possess the power of bewithcing as well 


fallen upon me with a fury hke that of Demons, 
determined to destroy me. My faint hearted 
friends took such an alarm, that most of them fled 
with precipitency, crying, ‘tHe Lions! THe 
Lions! we are undone!’ And thus skulked a- 
way, ‘till they should see how matters turned.’— 
So great wasthe noise that many of my best 
friends, for awhile hardly dared to speak their 
‘minds. I was not then, nor have I ever been, in 
the least apprehensive ofa final downfall, as some 
have prophesied. You see, Madam, that already 
the cloud has began to disperse; and I am in daily 
expectation that a favorable wind wi!l arise, and 
blow directly off shore; carrying this cloud of dust, 
this disturber of peace, separater of friends, 
neighbors and brethren, into the middle of the 
Atlantic; and there let it sink to the centere of gra- 
vity. I heartily desire that in its outward-bound 
passage, none of it may light upon the shipping; 
for among my nautical sons, are my instructions 
particularly useful. I then returned the good old 


gentleman many thanks for his condescension in 
giving me so much information on the subject, and 
wished to know why, that in all the controversy 
that had taken place he nor his sons,seldom if ever, 
had any mention made of their numerous acts of 
benevolence ? For, to me it looked like ingrati- 


new and strange.’ I was inclined first tocall on 


tude, in those have been fed, and clothed 


as poisoning. Atthe time yousaw me, they had} 


from his bounty, tobe entirely silent, when his 
enemies were striving to misconstrue his motives, 
and were magnifying every little fault to the size 
ofa mountain. My dear Madam, he replied, 
‘when we give alms, we do it with an intention 
of benefitting the poor and distressed; and not to 
be seenofmen. Neither are we solicitous of eu- 
logies; for virtue is its own reward. We wish to 
keep our consciencies clear from all selfish motives, 
and expect our integrity will outride the pitiless 
peltings ofthe storm.’ WhenI saw how disinte- 
rested he he was, with regard to the praises of 
men, I dropped the subject by saying that, [ de- 
sired he would excuse me, if I had been the least 
impertinent, and hoped he would not receive it as 
flattery, when I toldhim that I heartily prayed 
that his valuable life might be spared, and that his 
health might be good, at the celebration of Sr. 
Joun rue Baptist in June, when I should be de- 
lighted to weave a garland of flowers to adorn his 
venerable brow. He smiled with benignity, bow- 
ed, and thanked me with so much courtesy, that 
Tam sure, could you have seen him, you never 
would have suspected him to have been the per- 
son who has been so untruly represented as an old 
superannuated being, just tumbling into his grave. 
Directly coming to where two roads met, we part- 
ed. I took a narrow lane that led to the cottage 
of a widow, whose husband had been dead more 
than one year. He died insolvent, and the credi- 
tors soon took nearly all he had, and left his con- 
sort, with six small children, dependant upon her 
daily Jabour for a support. I knocked, when a lit- 
|tle boy opened the door, and as I entered I beheld 
asight that truly affected me. In the centre of 
the room, sat the mother,with an infant on her lap, 
unable to walk. She was spinningon a little 
wheel. Beside her stood a cradle, in which was 
a sick child, and in the foot sat another, to rock 
and quiet it. Before the fire, stood a little girl 
warming some frozen boiled potatoes, for the oth- 
ers to eat; while their incessant cry was, (even 
thatof the sick one) give me apiece first. 1 
spoke to the mother, who sat dejected at her 
wheel, andsaid: Madam, Ihope you will not 
consider my visit an intrusion; having seen you 
the other day in the lane, much distressed, I have 
come,not with silver and gold, for of this I 
have none, but with a sympathetic heart to com- 
miserate in your misfortunes. She looked up in 
my face, as if toascertain the depth of my since- 
rity, being long accustomed to hear such expres- 
sions used as compliments only. While my words 
fell upon the ears, without reaching the hearts of 
the poor half starved children, to whom one slice 
of bread would have been more acceptable than 
all the kind expressions I could have used,the mo- 
ther was going to reply, when a gentle rap was 
heard at the door; which upon being opened, an 
agreeable looking person entered, bearing on one 
arm a basket filled with raw provisions, and in the 
other hand, a bundle which being untied, I dis- 
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covered to be a dish of baked meat, with suitable 
sauce. ‘This, said the young man, my Master 
bade me hand you, tosupply your present wants, 
and toinform you that he had not forgotten your 
destitute situation;but at this inclement season,the 
pressing demand upon his liberality has, for the 
present, nearly exhausted his funds. The moth- 
er was so affected that she could only thank him 
with her tears; and the children, by hopping, skip- 
ping,jumping, singing and dancing. He took, 
his leave, and when the noise of the children had | 
a little abated, I enquired the nameofthe gene- 
rous benefactor, who had causedso much joy in| 
the Tittle community. Dear heart! she replied, it 
is my best earthly friend, Freemasonry; who of- 
ten sends his servant on similar errands. My e- 
motions she said, are always so great, thatI 
can scarcely thank him for his goodness; while it re- 
mains so fresh in my memory, how I[ treated my 
dear husband when alive; and the good gentleman 
too. Often when he was going to attend the 
Lodge, | have been sulky and ill-natured; telling 
him that he had better stay at home to work, than 
to idle away his time in the service of an old man 
whom I disliked so very much. And now you 
see that my husband has gone, and I am thrown 
upon the mercy of a friendless world; but the 
good man overlooks my past faults, and is a friend 
to me, a3 he was to my husband. While she was 
speaking, a middle aged woman had entered the 
room, and was listening to the conversation, when 
suddenly recognizing me as a former accquain- 
tance, she caught me by the hand and said: ‘Do) 
you not remember Mrs. A**** of 
I answered, I do perfectly well. Well then, she 
replied, we can both testify to the truth of her as- 
sertions respecting the old gentleman’s goodness, 
for you must recollect that cold winter, that my 
‘husbandand myself were both sick; a near rela- 
tion of yours was steward to the good man, when 
he took such fatherly care ofus. Ohyes, said I, | 
and! weliremember the family of the French 
Doctor, who, after being driven from his Planta- | 
tion in the West Indies, by an insurrection among 
the negro slaves, must have perished ina land of 
plenty, had he not been fed bythe same kindly 
hand. A numberof other cases could mention | 
that have come under my own observation, but 
time will not permit, as I have now prolonged my 
visit beyond what I at first intended. So, hastily 
taking my leave, promising to call on others at. 
some future time, I walked towards the village. 
1 had not proceeded far. before I met with my bro- 
ther,who had come to see me home. After walking 
alittle distance, we heard much talking and noise, | 
issue from a large room of a house we were pas- 
sing. My brother had the curiosity tolook in at 
the door, which was open, and I who had his aim 
reluctantly accompanied him. It proved to be a 
number of ‘Aatis,’ assembled in little groups in 
different parts of the room discussing the subject 
of Freemasonry. Ove party talked upon the sub- 
ject with considerable candour, though not alto- 
wether without some prejudice. The burden of 
their theme seemed to be, NO SECRET SOCIETIES. 
In the next group was a young man boisterously 
declaring that he was once a mason; had taken 
three degrees, and found out the fallacy and 
wickedness of the whole system; andnow he was 
determined tc publish every degree upto the se- 


| Sir, have me excused the honor, I pray thee.-- 


|journals ot the day, we are led to believe that the 


Royal Arch Masons. Then, if well paid for his 
trouble, he would goon, up to the Knight ‘Tem- 
plars; honorary degrees, &c. &c. His affectation 
and display was truly ridiculous. In another cor- 
ner, surrounded by a multitude, was one, who by 
his clerical habit, I took to be a man in holy orders. 
By his conversation | soon discovered him to be a 
seceding mason. Of allthe persons I ever beheld 
I looked upon him with the greatest mixture of pi- 
ty and disgust. Ingratitude, it is said, is no pas-_ 
sion; for the- Gop of nature has appointed no mo-| 
tion of the spirits whereby it might be excited. It 
is therefore a dreadfu! vice. Melancholly indeed! 
to see a person insensible of favors received; an 


abuser of friendship; returning evil for good; or | 
beholding with indifference, his innocent breth- | 
ren wounded in the house of their friends. While | 
I was wondering what would be the end of these 
things, [ heard a loud knocking at a{back door, 
when a frightful looking figure entered. Hiseyes 
glared around the room while his hair stood on end 
like porcupines quills. With atremendous voice, | 
that made me tremble in every joint, he enquired | 
if the Rev. Mr. wasthere. On being direct- 
ed to where he sat, he said:-—‘Sir, | am an Inrer- 
nau fromthe stygian gulph, sent by the Prince 
of darkness, to summon you to appear immediate-. 
ly before his Sable Majesty : he has heard of your | 
loyalty in his service, and thinks you fit and_ 


well qualified, to be near his person.’ Upon this, | 
his reverence began to draw back, and said | 


Here are others who have been longer in his ser- 
vice than myself. ‘Nojmatter for that,’ replied 
the messenger, ‘You have served him witha high 
hand,’ You joined the fraternity, with your own) 
free-will and accord. Noman invited you, but 
your profession of sanctity prepossessed its mem- 
bers in your favor. They therefore admitted you | 
to all the privileges of the Broruernoop, gratis. 
And when the excitement began in your parish, 
You relinquished your old friends and your con- 
science, ratherthan a salary of five or six hun- 
dred dollars; and that too when you was in no 
danger of immediate want. Tosum upall; you 
have borrowed the garments of a saint, to serve 
my master in. Such sacrifices as these must have 
a reward.’ Such ascuffle now ensued between 
nem, that { disengaged myself from my brother's 
arm, and was going to run, asif for life, but the 
fright brought on such a trepidation of the nerves; 
that I suddenly awoke. 


Anti-Masonry.—-ifwe can form any estimate 
of the progress of public excitements from the 


denunciatory spirit of anti-masonry has well nigh 
ceased, at least in New England. The great con- 
vention which held its meetings in Boston having 
adjourned sine die, without bringing to light any 
wonderous discoveries or strange miracles ; pub- 
lic feeling appears to have become quiet, and the 
‘fat single gentlemen’ have journeyed back to 
their homes, with the happy reflection that they 
have been serving their country, while pounds, 
shillings and pence with which they replenished 
their breeches pockets before they left their homes 
to fight, Quixote like, with a wind mill, have most- 
ly become exhausted. 

The Masonic Mirror of last week, states that 
an anti-masonic gentleman whose name they have 
in their possession was heard to declare, ‘that 
Gen. ashington, and Gen. Lafayette, were; 


yenth, and show to the ;world the villany of the 


both old hypocritical rascals,’ because they were 
members of the masonic fraternity! We humbly 


ever 
titu- 


believe that this kind of management wi 
ill 

bring to light, the real good or evil of the va 
tion. if this is what is termed in 
galion of ils merits. We, as dinisterested indiy}- 
duals should be pleased to see a candid at ie 
ral discussion, ofthe character of the institution 
in the public journals, and by 80 doing, its value 


admitted and its evils exposed.-- Northamp. Cou 


BRIEF REMARKER, NO. 12, 
Conc.usion, 
Having determined that ‘*Masonr 
of science, of ben 
of religion, r. Sumner proceeds 
bad tendencies of ‘its civil, social tet 
influence.” The off hand manner in which mr 
out one regret, he gravely pronounces sentence 
of condemnation, might seem to warrant the cn 
ference that his means and opportunities of infor. 
mation were really sufficient to qualify him for the 
responsible office of censor. But he confesses he 
knows nothing of Masonry ‘‘only in its three incip- 
ient steps,” and that he visited but “three Lodres 
in Massachusetts and one in Georgia.” It is no 
small matter to utter the sweeping denunciation he 
has made against an Institution that embraces 
many of the wisest and best men of th’s countr 
and so much of the rank and _ talent of Europe = 
He supposes it, however, particniarly obnoxious 
to the free institutions of our own country, and 


deprecates its unproductive and paralyzing influ- 
ence, 


vesli- 


y does not 
ovolence, nor 


‘‘In a country like ours, where all men stand upon 
a level, and where the fields of science and honor are 
open to all, it cannot be consistent with the wisdom 
of a well regulated mind to cultivate those flowers 
that yield no fruit; or to decorate one’s self with the 
ornaments that serve to make the wearer of them no 


more respectable than he would be in the plai - 
ments suited to his daily calling.’’ 


We ‘too have our predilection for our native 
land, and truly rejoice that welive ‘in a coun- 
try where all men stand upona level.” But the 
political level which political aspirants erect into 
a race course to judge upon places of honor and 
distinction, is not attractive to all men, least ofall} 
to those whose honest purposes forbid that low in- 
trigue,or bold desertion of principle, which too often 
becowe passports to success. Where the fields of 
usefulness and honor arc open to all,some are con- 
tent to servein the humble field of usefulness 
and willingly purchase exemption from the vary- 
ing influence of factious combinations. by relin- 
quishing all immunities in the proud field of hon- 
or, ‘The road to preferment, though smoothed by 
the prospect of patronage, and influence, and 
sceptres, and diadems—is planted with thorns 
that wound and lacerate the struggling competi- 
tors; while the unobtrusive path of humane sym- 
pathies and Christian charities, offers less to per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but more to a self approy- 
ing heart and honest conscience. 

Although Mr. Sumner supposes “it cannot be 
consistent with the wisdom of a well regulated 
mind to cultivate those flowers that yield no fruit,’ 
wereadily submit to the imputation of want of 
‘wisdom,’ when that imputation includes the im- 
perishable names of Wasurneton, Franciin and 
Laravette. We proudly ‘cultivate those flowers’ 
that have been fostered by the hands of our own 
Oxnarp, Gripiey, Warren, Benticy, Evuier 
and Brooks. The ‘ flowers” that sprang from 
kind affections were presented, in their freshness 
and their beauty, from the altar of pure hearts; 
anc the tears of the unfortunate, that trembled 
like dew drops on their leaflets, were exhalec to 
heaven with their holy aspirations. Then, benev- 
olence, gathering its beautiful and unpretending 
‘flowers, presented them asa first ofiering to 
charity. Their fragrance was abroad on the air, 
and their grateful perfume admonished the heart 
to offer up that purer incense which arises from 
devoted affections. _The ‘ flowers” that these 
great and good men have spread in the path of 
human happiness shall he gathered and strown 


upon their tomb, in all their freshness, and frag- 
rance, and beauty, But the higher fragrance of 
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their good name shall spread beyond that narrow 
dwelling; and shall continue still to cheer and en- 
courage every heart that is open to philanthrophy. 

If there is an Institution on earth whose whole 
and entire influence is fitted to preserve the politi- 
eal level of equality, that Institution is Masonry. 
And when other shocks of parties, and other com- 
binations to break down the fair fabric of our lib- 
erties, shall have been successful, then it will be 
seen and acknowledged that Masonry was deser- 
vedly the dread of political demagogues and in- 
tolerate bigots. If it be trne that the toleration of 
Freemasonry is incompatible with the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, why, it may be de- 
manded, are Freemasons literally hunted down 
in Italy, in Portugal and in Spain? Are these the 
countries distinguished for civil liberty—for reli- 
gious toleration?--There, civil disabilities and 
spiritual denunciations are threatened on every 
hand, from the vatican and the cell, from the ho- 


ly successor of St. Peter, down to the humblest | 
ecclesiastic. Why, it may be demanded, has the) 


desolating ostracism gone forthin the cold and 
cheerless regions of Imperial Russia?—From tie 
imperious Czar down to the meanest serf who lives 
in eternal winter,all abjure the name of Masonry, 
under the compulsory edict of a Despot. Why, 
itmay be demanded,is Freemasonry countenan- 
ced in courtly and enlightened France?— Why 
tolerated and encouraged throughout the British 
Empire--where Magna Charta stands the proud- 
est monument of popular rights--where civil and 
religious liberty are fixed on the intelligence of 
her population--where the imperial diadems and 


masonic jewels are worn together-—-where the || 
white emblem of the Order leaves no stain upon| 


the unspotted lawn of the learned Bishops? Why, 
if Masonry be incompatible, in any degree, with 
civil liberty, have the purest spirits,the most devo- 
ted patriots of our own beloved country, been the 
patrons of masonry? Did Masonry palsy the arm 
of Warren, when he nobly struck for liberty on 
the hills of Charlestown?—Did masonry cause the 
‘daring spirit of Washington to quail before the 
enemies of civil liberty, during the whole war of 
the Revolution?--Did Masonry depress the gener- 


ous heart of Lafayette when he left the honors |! 


and delights ofhis own country and braved the 
perils of three thousand miles of ocean, to sustain 
our infant country in the cause of civil liberty ?— 
Did Masonry cause the eagle eye of I’ranklin to 
blench at the gaze of a whole Empire; when 


standing in the simplicity of his republican habili- || 


ments, and the dignity of his republican principles, 


the advocate of civil liberty, at the bar of her}: 


House of Commons?--Who shall dare to cast a 
stain so foul and polluted on the memories of these 
distinguished patriots? 
countries, where principles of civil and religious 
liberty are best understood, there Freemasonry 
has flourished; while in other nations, pressed 
down by despotic power, by a proud aristocracy, 
or by a bigoted priesthood, the Institution has 
uniformly suffered reproach and persecution ?-- 
Let this be put to every honest heart, and let it 
respond its honest convictions. As certainly as 
time shall continue in its course, so certainly will 
the period arrive, when justice shall be done to the 
Masonic Institution for its immense moral power, 
in diffusing correct notions of civil and personal 
rights. 
_ We have now come to the close of our remarks. 
It is not probable that Mr. Sumner will ever a- 
_ gatn cross our path; nor shall we again be called 
upon, in self defence, to carry waz into the ene- 
mies’ territory. We have had less of anger than 
sorrow in ourcomments. The gentleman assailed 
us, as we thought, with some outward show of fair- 
ness, but no smal] degree of concealed bitterness. 
We have never thought it to be his deliberate in- 
tention to stir up excitement, although such has 
deen the tendency of his letter. We hope that 
in our long interview we have treated him cour- 
teously, and we wish now to part with him civilly. 
In justice to him it should be acknowledged, that 
ad we not estimated him far above those, who, 
with indifferent private characters and worse pri- 


How is it, that in free || 


vate purposes, have added their influence to ah 
unprincipled faction, we should have passed him 
in silence. It is no dishonor to contend witha 
respectable opponent. It is because he is anlike 
the seditious movers of popular commotion, that it 
has been thought expedient to comment on his un- 
advised letter. With personal reseniment we 
had nothingto do. Our business with him was 
‘in his character as an abetter,perbaps an unreflect- 
ing one, of a party organized under a selfish, de- 
‘signing, corrupt and unprincipled policy. He has 
‘erred, and we have admonished him. He has in- 
|jured us--but we have forgiven him. We bid him 
a long farewell, And whatever may be h's private 
reflections, on reviewing this ill jadged act, we 
pray that the sincerity of his intentions may so- 
‘lace him in that Jast,solemn moment,when he shall 
pass from the passion and conflict of this life, to 
render up his account in anothers 


Error---In last number of Brief Remarker, page 
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CHARITY, 

One of the three grand divine graces,consisting, 
in love of God and our neighbor, or the habit or 
disposition of Joving God with a}l our heart, and 
our neighbor as ourselves. ‘‘Charity,” says an 
able writer, “consists not in speculative ideas of 
‘general benevolence floating in the head, and 
‘leaving the heart, as speculations olten do, un- 
touched and cold;neither is it confined to that indo- 
lent good-nature which makes us rest satisfied 
with being free from inveterate malice,or ill will to 
our fellow-creatures, without prompting us to be 
‘of service toany. ‘I'rue charity is an active prin- 
ciple. It is not properly a single virtue; bot a 
disposition residing in the heart as a fountain; 
whence all the virtues of benignity, candor, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassivn, and liberality, 
‘flow as so many native streams. From general 
‘good-will to all, it extends its influence particular- 
‘ly tothose with whom we stand ir nearest connex- 
ion, and who are directly within the sphere of our 
'good offices. From the country or community to 
‘which we belong, it descends to the smaller as- 
'sociations of neighborhood, relations, and friends; 


and spreads itself over the whole circle of social and 
domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguishing affection, which gives 
every man an equal title to our love. Charity, if 
| we should endeavor to carry it so far, would be 
‘rendered an impracticable virtue,and would resolve 
itself into mere words, without affecting the heart. 
True charity attempts not toclose our eyes to the 
distinctions between good and bad men; nor to 


anid those who injure us. It reserves our esteem 
for good men,and our complacency for our friends. 
Towards our enemies, it inspires forgiveness and 
humanity. It breathes universal candor and lib- 
erality of sentiment. It forms gentleness of tem- 
per, and dictates affability of manners. It prompts 
corresponding sympathies with them who rejoice 
and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and 
despise no man. Charityis the comforter of the 
afflicted, the protector of the oppressed, the recon- 
ciler of differences, the intercessor of offenders.—- 
It is faithfulness inthe friend, public spirit in the 
magistrate, equity and patience in the jndge,mod- 
eration in the soverign,and loyalty in the subject. 
In parents it is care and attention; in children it 
is reverence and submission. In a word, it is the 
soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and 
cheers the abodes of men: rot a meteor which oc- 
casionally glares,but a luminary, which, in its order- 


ly and regular course, dispenses a benignant influ- 
ence.” 


Antimasonic Gain.—The Ulster Palladium and 
Antimasonic Journal, published at Kingston,made 
its exit from the stage of action with the year that 
is pastand gone. The ‘Troy Republican retained 


the breath of life long enough to see the present 
“ss commence, then gave up the ghost, with, 

owever. the faint hope of being resuscitated ; but 
we arc of opinion that it will need a galvanic bat- 
tery to bring it into existence again. 


warm our hearts equally to those who befriend }) 


ANTIMASONRY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
From the Vermont Advocate, 


Anti-masonry in Massachusetts, we venture to 
‘assert, has passed the crests of the infatuation, 
and the State may congratulate itself on being 
out of dunger from any further spread of the infec- 
tion. We say this with assurance, having observ- 
ed its progress in others. It usually commences in 
isolated neighborhoods, and its first symptoms are 
developed among subjects predisposed by morbitl 
political affections, to be infected by its influence 
—-it is brought into more perfect and extended ac- 
tion by the agency of its travelling apostles and 
‘local devotees, who go from house to house pour- 
ing its virus into the ears of foolish men and_silly 
women—and becomes irritated by the promptings 
of all those concomitant griefs and grievances 
which give anguish at the sight of successful rivals * 
for political distinction, talents ascendant, honesty 
‘in repute, truth in respect, wisdom in honor, and 
the worthy in places of power. When thus 
brought into action, meetings are called in some 
bar-room of the infected region, or the district 
school house is prostituted to its use, for the pur- 
pose of procuring a gathering, first, that the in- 
fection may be diffused more readily among the 
mass and produce a more general, simultaneous 
and consequently a more effectual breaking out-- 
and secondly, that the groans of a chairman and 
secretary, may be sent forth as emanating from ‘a 
large and respectable number,’ to produce a sym- 
pathetic effect in other neighborhoods, and cause: 
other eruptions on the body politic. When by 
these answering echoes to the hailing sign of con- 
cert, localities become sufficiently marked, county 
conventions are called to produce a concentration, 
a union of pistules, which shall prodace a redun- 
dancy of purulent matter, tobe dealt out under 
the supervision of the ‘central committee,’ in po- 
tions of sermons, addresses, newspapers, tracts, 
circulars, almanacs, &c. for the more thorough 
infatuation of those but slightly affected, and by 
throwing them in the way of the unwary as an an- 
tidote against the dangers to be apprehended from 
the moral and political contaminations of Freema- 
sonry, facilitate'the spread of its baneful influence 
--preparatory toa State convention, which be- 

tokens that the infection has arrived at its grand 
climacteric--and the names of all the Deacons, 
Captains and ’Squires, making an array of moral, 

civil and military power, congregated on paper, 
are put in requisition as talismen to be used in this 
grand ceremony of exercising the spirit of mason- 
ry, that its milign influence may no longer inter- 
pusea hindrance to the disinterested purpose 

which anti-masonry proposes to consummate at 
this crisis. Generally, however, those who value 
the reputation of even a name,refuse the small fa-- 
vor of submitting it tothe drudgery ofa nursing 
maid to so foul a subject; and left to its own ef- 
forts its strength proves unequal to the purposes 

of its will--and the convention which was to open 

ithe budget of its future power, and parcel out the 

‘emoluments of the new inheritance, assembles but 
to enact the farce of ‘Death in the Pot,’ as the ap- 
propriate ceremony at the sepulture of lost 

ihope, forfeited character, public confidence, pri- 
vate friendships, and the respect of the good and: 
true. 

| 


From the New Haven Register... 
Me. 
I learn from the last ‘Palladium,’ that the 
Anti-Masonic Convention of this State have 
‘thought proper to appoint me one oftheir corres. 
‘ponding committee for the county of New-Haven. 
he appointment was made without my know- 
ledge or consent. Please to give notice that I 
cannot serve upon this committee. 
NOYES DARLING.. 
Woodbridge, Con. February 16th, 1830: 


At Fredericktown, N.C. on the 14th ult. the 
mercury fell to 40 degrees—at Quebec, on the 
Sist, to $2—at Lansingburg, N.. Y.on the 7th inst.. 
to 20—below zero. sala 
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eid act guage of your letter still further, that it ‘then 

pies MASONIC MIRROR. struck at the root of every thing that is good,’ that MISCELLANY. 

4 From the Southbridge Register. |\it then ‘broke up the greatcause of Country 


NO. 2. 

To Col. Pliny Merrick. 

I shall not attempt at present to search out the 

motives, which have induced you tothe steps 
which you have taken relative to Freemasonry.-- 
Ifyou haveconvinced the public, that a ‘deep 
sense of personal duty,’ and‘a strong and irresis- 
tible obligation’ have alone influenced your con- 
duct, Iwill not attempt to deprive you of the sa- 
tisfaction of believing that you have relieved your- 
self of the charge of gross inconsistency, which 
you seem to have anticipated would be brought a- 
gainst you. If you have seeured the credit of the 
public to your professions of sincerity, ! will use 
no means which I may possess of changing public 
sentiment upon a subject more important to your- 
self than to me. 
You assert that your ‘opinions in relation to Free- 
masonry have undergone an entire change’ and 
that you cannot now satisfactorily account to your- 
that you should have ever entertained respect for 
self this institution.” Ifthe representations which 
you now make of the principles and tendency of 
Masonry be true, it is indeed wonderful that you 
should have ever participated for a single moment 
in its rites. If I believed one half of your asser- 
tions, | would instantly turn my back upon its hor- 
rible practices--I would unite with you in oppo- 
sing its progress--{ would give to its supporters 
(if any could be found) no peace, until an asso- 
ciation so wicked as you represent thisto be, 
should be dissolved and every band by which its 
members are now united should be broken. 

But before the public will give credit to your 
present assertions,-you must convince them, either 
that, at the time when you were a zealous and 
active member of this fraternity, when you fre- 
quented its meetings and presided over its delibe-, 
rations, you were ignorant of its principles and | 
tendency, or, that now, not merely your opinions, | 
but your whole character ‘has undergone an eutire | 
change.’ For did you once actively engage in, 
yourself and assist in binding others to ‘that wt 
which patriotism ought to shudder, and integrity 
start back abashed?’? Did you once participate in. 
the rites and share in the honors of a fraternity 
whose obligations are regarded as paramount to 
the laws of the country--of a fraternity which in 


and prostrated the still greater cause of Virtue?’ 
Did you then understand the great wickedness of 
speculative Freemasonry ? 

If you did, you place your character in such an 
attitude, that in vain will you calk upon the pub- 
lic to give credit to your assertions,unless you con- 
vince them not merely of a change of opinion, but 
of an entire change of moral feelings and views.-- 
For it is matter of public notoriety that for many 
years you engaged cordially in all this Masonic 
wickedness. othe productions of your pen 
have the public had recourse, before the publica- 
tion of your letter,to learn the character of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. Did you then understand the 
principles and tendency ofthe order tobe as you 
now represent them? How base was the fraud 
which you practised upon the public when you ut- 
tered and published to the world the two Masonic 
addresses to which you have alluded? But I know 
that you willtake shelter from the imputation 
which you bring upon yourself, by urging that you 
did not then entertain the same_views of the prin- 
ciples and tendency of Masonry as you now do.-- 
But sir, are you satisfied that your opinions are 
now more correct than they were in 1826? Do 
you callon the public to discredit your assertions 
solemnly made in /825, that they may give cre- 
dit to what you say in 1829? But the question 
presses itself upon your attention, how have you 
but just become acquainted with all this wicked- 
ness of Freemasonry, and that its principles are so 
vile as you now represent. Isit possible that you 
should have been conversant with all the princi- 
ples and practices of this Institution for ten years, 
and that too at a period when your powers of re- 
flection and observation were as mature as they 
now are, and have never learned its iniquitous ten- 
dency? In what manner did the ‘complicated ma- 
chinery of Masonry’ conceal from your observa- 
tion, tliat it bound its members by ties which were 
paramount to the laws of the land, and engaged 
them in practices against the safety and stability 
of Government? How did it keep out of sight the 
dangerous doctrine that it set up requirements in 


public justice? 


your own language ‘bids its members unite in the 
defence of flagrant crime, and to forbear from ex- 
posing {o violated law and injured humanity the 
felon or traitor if they too are but of the fellowship | 
of the craft?--‘which binds its victim by heart ren- 
ding oaths, and shack!es his mind with apprehen-| 
sions of its daring and awful penalties, and then 
carries him to deeds of darkness--shews him his. 
brother and his companion in every act of baseness 
and treachery--bids him behold the assassin’s 
dagger yet reeking in the blood of its violence, 
watch the foul conspiracy of his country’s dessola- | 
tion--and then stifies and overwhelms his most 
anxious wish to speak but a word for justice+-for 
patriotism—-for humanity, with the dreadful ven- 
geance of Masonic penalties.” Did you know, 
when you engaged-in all the duties of Masonry 
and gave publicity to yout views ofits principles 
through the medium ofthe press, that such was 
its character-and tendency?. and to follow the lan- 


deformity? 

Is it possible that allthis Masonic wickedness 
was concealed from your view? I will notdo 
or your discernment, to believe, that human inge- 


to all this baseness. 


upon you, that it is yet uncertain, whether you 


| were in error when you wrote your Masonic Ad- 


dress or when you wrote your Anti-masonic Let- 
ter. While therefore youstand before the public 
a witness on both sides of the question which isnow 
agitating the community, | may say in the Jan- 


equally balanced, and that upon your testimony 
neither Masons or Anti-masons can claim a vev- 
dict.. 


A ROYAL ARCH MASON. 


opposition tothe execution of the laws, and that it || 
was continually undermining the foundations of 
How did this enemy of the, 
‘cause of country’ and ‘the still greater eause of 
‘virtue’ hide from your abservation its fiend-hke | 


that injustice to your understanding, your talents 


nuity could have so successfully ‘hood winked’ you, 


Theconclusion, then irresistibly forces itself 


guage of Lawyers, that the case as yet stands) 


From the Baltimore Even. Post. 
THE MOUNTAIN GIRL. 
‘*When will ye think ofme, my friend? 


When will ye think of me? 
When the last red light, the farewell of day, 
From the rock and the river is passing away, 
When the air with a deep’ning husb is fraught, 
And the heart grows burden’d with tender though: 
Then let it be. — 


Mrs. Hemans. 

*T shall be back on Wednesday,” said old Ru- 
dolph to his daughter, as he kissed her marble 
forehead, ‘I shall certainly be back by that time.” 

‘But Father,” replied Urah, throwing her 
arms around his neck, ‘‘had not I better go, and 
yon remain at home. It is very far, and you are 
old; but Iam young and better capable of endu- 
ring fatigue than you.” 

‘‘No my child,” said the good old man, as he 
unlocked her arms from his neck, ‘‘I must go— 
take care of our little house, and I hope my grey 
hairs may yet be the means of furnishing you a 
sufficiency to support thyself and little brother, 
without appealing tothe charity of the world.” 

So saying old Rudolph left his cottage to jour- 
ney to Petersburg. He had beena soldier in the 
war with Bonaparte, and had on his retiring on 
account of his age, received the commendation 
of his commander, with a promise of his imterest 
at Court; and it was now toclaim this unsolicited 
proffer of friendship, in order to obtain a pension 
from Government, that he left his little cot for the 
seat of the “‘ Autocrat.” He had not told his daugh- 
ter the object of his journey; and it was with diffi- 
culty he could tear himself from his children.—- 
His wife had died several years before, and though 
it was mortifying to his pride, he found it neces- 
sary in order for the maintenance of his family, 
that he should apply to the King for whom he had 
bled in defending. He had now reached that time 
of life, when services could not be expected from 
him and he hoped that his former bravery would 
not be forgotten. 

Urah had now returned to the cottage, which 
was situated in an unfrequented part of the coun- 
try. On the right of the cottage, the Uralan 
‘mountains, raised their heads above the clouds— 
\|in front a small rivulet, having its source in the 
||mountains stole gently along in a meandering 
'|course, *till it reacheda fallsabout two miles be- 
low, when uniting with several others formed one 
of those grand spectacles of nature, in its sudden 
descent about forty feet, dashing up its spray for 
several feet, and at different seasons of the year 
‘its roaring might be heard for miles around. An 
oldtree, (whose wide expanded foliage furnished 
a shade in the summer, under whose branches 
|| Urah has often sat, mocking in youthful glee the 


| 
| 


| 


|| murmuring of the cataract,)grew at the end ofa 
_ small grove on the left of the little garden which 
} Rudolph had planted. In the rear of the cot a 
| woods stretched itself as far as the eye could reach. 
| In this romantic little place had Rudolph lived 
'|fortwenty years, enjoying that peaceful solitude 
_|the place was so well calculated to afford. His 
little garden supplied him with all the necessaries 
for the support of life--but now, when he felt 
nature becoming weak, and that he soon must 
be numbered with the dead, he wished to leave 
to his children a more permanent means of subsis- 
pe than that furnished by tilling his little gar- 
en. 

No sooner had Urah returned to the cottage 
and arranged her wheel, in order to spin some 
wool taken from her own flock of sheep, than she 
was aroused by a slight rap at the door. 

‘“Who’s there??? was the caucious reply of 
Urah. 

“One who wishes to obtain some food to satisly 
his craving appetite,” replied a voice. 

This was a strange reply thought Urah. Such 
an application had never been made before; but 
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if we execpt a few scattered mountaineers, whose 
little dwellings were to be found at intervals of | 
several miles, she had been accustomed to the vi- 
sits of no one; a visit from an unknown at this time, 
was strange indeed, particularly as her father had 
just taken his departure, and would not be back 
for two days. 

Urah, though born in the mountains, and had 
been deprived ofall social intercourse with the 
world, was not deficient in hospitality. Her moth- 
er had bestowed on heran education that would 
have done honor tua far more exalted station, and 
had infused into her mind sentiments that never 
fail to add dignity to character. She may truly 
have been called a “Child of nature.” Bred far 
fromthe haunts of civilization, unaccustomed to 
its formalities, it would not be expected she could 
hesitate to afford the individual, who now appeal- 
ed toher charity, such assistance as the cottage af- 
forded. She arose and opened the door, and in- 
troduced a young man, apparently of a different 
country. whose tall beautiful figure, dark hair and 
eyes of the same color, were calculated to demand 
from Uraha favorable opinion of the individual 
whom chance had brought before her. Nor was 
Covington Brooks less sensible of the beauty of the 
humble occupant of the cot. 

‘‘] have been travelling through this country for 
the purpose of viewing its many beauties,and led 
too far by curiosity I find myself at the foot of the 
mountains; weary and hungry, and have stopped 
for the purpose of obtaining some refreshment and 
to rest my weary limbs. I have wandered about 
all night without being able to retrace my steps, 
when chance this morning led me to your dwell- 
ing,” remarked Covington, as he entered the 
door. 

‘sCan you satisfy my demand?” 

‘Such entertainment as our cot can afford shall 
be freely given,” replied Urah; for though unac- 
customed to them herself, she was not insen- 
sible of the luxuries that mostly grace the rich 
man’s table; and Covington’s manners betrayed 
that he was not unused to them. 

The table was now spread, and supplied with 
the simple but sufficient meal, that is always to be 
found in the house of the industrious poor. 

‘“Will you not partake with me?” asked Covy- 
ington. 

have not long since taken break fast,”’ 
answered Urah. 

His appetite was soon. satisfied, for he thought 

he could discover something enchanting in the un- 
affected simplicity of Urah, and he wished to draw 
her into conversation, that he might learn more of 
her situation. His demands were soon gnatified, 
and he determined to remain till the father return- 
ed. He expressed his desire that he might be 
permitted to dwell at the cottage for a few days, 
and he would amply repay them.” 
— ‘If you would not think our dwelling too hum- 
ble and our entertainment too poor,I ceitainly will 
have no objection to your remaining; but as for 
Temuneration we cannot expect nor receive any,’ 
replied Urah. 

‘Oh not at all,’ said Covington, as he arose to 
untie a small bundle he had brought with him, 
in which was deposited several books, ‘I can live 
as happy and contented here, as in a palace.” 

Nearly two days had passed since Covington be- 
came an inmate of old Rudolph’s cottage, and he 
found that there was in the person of Urah, as 
well asin her manners something so peculiarly at- 
tractive to him, that his wonted curiosity to view 
the beauties of the mountains, had lost most of its 
power, Sitting on the evening of this day conver- 
sing with Urah, descanting on the beautiful spot 
chosen for the location of the cottage, his mind ev- 
idently wandered from its first object,that it might 
speak of the beauties of those who inhabited this 
enchanting place. He felt that his regard for 
Urah increased with every moment, and he deter- 
mined, inobedience to the dictates of his bosom, 
to offer his hand and heart to her, conscious that 
in possession of her’s in return, he could not fail 
to glide happy through this world. 

he sun was now majestically taking his last 


book of the day, casting over the mountains a 
bright shade, tinging the leaves of the woods with 
silver—making the limpid waters of the murmur- 
ing brook sparkle with seeming delight, when 
Urah already impatient at her father’s delay, re- 
quested Covington to accompany her to the top ofa 
small hill which rose gently from the grove, where 
she might behold for some distance the road her 
father would return by. Urah looked in vain, she 
could see naught but a few trees scattered over the 
vast level plain now before her, and was disposed 
to return, hopeless of his coming, when sudden- 
ly the form of Rudolph come to her view. With 
nimble foot she ran to greet him, and in a short 
time they were all gathered together in the cot- 
tage. In the joy of the moment Urah had forgot- 
ten Covington, but she now rose to make known 
her father to him. 

At the mention of the name of Brooks, the fire of 
the old man’s eye kindled and he inquired with 
avidity. 

‘*Are you from America?” 

‘J am sir,’ replied he ‘“‘but my mother emigra- 
ted from this country.” 

‘‘What was her name?” eagerly asked the old 
man. 

‘*Burzow, was her maiden name.” 

‘Is it possible,’ exclaimed the old man as the 
tears gushed from his eyes, ‘“‘do I behold the son 
of Therese.” Then rising and rushing to the 
arms of Covington, his countenance grew pale— 
taking his daughter by the hand, “I promised 
Therese that our children should become united,” 
and placing Urah’s hand in that of Covington’s 
with one effort he said, ‘‘God bless you.” 

The rest is soon told. His petition had been 
received by the Emperor, but owing to the num- 
ber of applicants was laid over, and Rudolph well 
knew that it would never be remembered. His 
disappointment almost overpowered him,but when 
he beheld the sor of Therese Burzow to whom he 
had been affianced; but owing tothe opposition of 
friends, he had to endeavor to forget; nature, al- 
most worn out by age became overpowered by joy, 
and he gently breathed his Jast asthe sun sank in 
glory behind the western horizon. ‘Therese went 
to America and married a very wealthy merchant, 
where she died leaving an only son, Covington.— 
Mr. Brooks soon followed his wife leaving his son 
the possessor of a large fortune. 

In ashort time thereafter Covington returned 
to America, accompanied by Urah as his wife.—- 
Her little brother was the companion of their 
voyage. 

Covington and Urah enjoyed a short but happy 
life: at their death which happened in 18--, during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever, their property 
descended to her brother, who has written this 
memorandum in order to rescue their memory 
from oblivion. SENO. 


From the Georgian Statesman, 
MY WIFE'S INFLUENCE, 


Mr. Editor.--For a number of years | have 
been what is called a moderate drinker. I have 
never been right ‘‘negrodrunk” though I have 
been pretty ‘‘tipsey’--most too high for picking 
cotton, and just so as to go by things. As we live 
ina free country, | conceived every one had a 
right to do as he pleased, the opinion of the parson 


'|and the anti-temperance society to the contrary 


notwithstanding My wife, sweet creature, es 
you know, for she has been frequently to town 
with me, never would say a word of wrath to me 
when I reeled home: but she would look a great 
deal of pity; yes sir, these looks of hers would 
sometimes draw the tears in profusion from my 
eyes. 

Last summer she mentioned that Capt.——, had 
quit drinking entirely because it was undermind- 
ing his constitution and the physicians told him 
he would be burnt up, intwo years more. This 
affected my feelings, for, although I did not ap- 
'prehend any danger from my moderate draughis, 
yet, I thought if I were compelled to abstain from 


so delicious a beverage, to lengthen my days, it 
would be insupportable, aye, worse than the 


“tooth ache.» But I must narrate a little of my 
history to show her influence in recovering me 
from my destructive practice, and when my hand 
gets rid of its trembling, I will give you another 
sketch concerning it. 

The first Monday in November, she arose ear- 
lier than usual. hen I awoke, she was enter- 
ing the room with a warm cup of coffee; “my 
dear,” said she, with as pleasanta smile as when 
she first won my heart, ‘‘the new coffee which you 
bought is excellent,” handing me the cup--I drank 
it off, and though I had been accustomed to giving 
the dram the preference, yet it set quite well on 

my stomach. ; 

| As I came into the other room, she was just sea- 
ting herself at the breakfast table, and observed, 
‘<come, the mackerel too is prime.” Who could 
‘resist such asweet smile as she gave me? I had 
‘not time to go to my bottle, but sat down and ate 
| heartily. About 11,1 returned from transacting 
some business on the plantation, anticipating the 
pleasure (a beastly one) of a good dram before 
dinner, when who should I find but Mrs. P. 
and Mrs. N. and the young ladies! After the usual 
compliments, I rose to go to the closet, but thinks 
Ito myself, it will not do for a gentleman to be 
swigging down liquor before ladies; andI knew 
there was no loaf sugar for toddy--so altho’ my 
hand was on the latch,I passed into the piazza, and 
took a drink of water. O!I was monstrously dry; 
inwardly I cursed the company, but soon returned 
confused, and found the servant handing a cool 
punch. I took a fine northern apple, and soon, 
even before the girls had counted the seeds to 
learn who was to have the first husband, news 
came that dinner was onthe table. I stood, as 
you know it is polite to follow the ladies, hoping 
that I could filch a swig while they were getting 
their seats; but as I was turning the key, in jump- 
‘ed Miss G.a flirt of a girl, “my handkerchief, my 
‘handkerchief.’ I-hung down my head, (forrum 


had not cestroyed all sense of shame inme) and. 


went to my dinner, — 

But I am wearying your patience; suffice it to 
say that my wife, during the whole week had so 
contrived it,withont my suspecting her stratagem, 
to obtrude something in my way, either a punch 
or some sweet thing, just before my usual period 
of drinking; so that I Jived six days a sober man! 
Then she disclosed tome her fearful apprehen- 
sions of my growing habit; begged ot me to look 
at my emaciated countenance, and watch my pal- 
sied hand, telling me how she had managed for 
my good. We shed tears of joy together, and I 
made a resolution never to drink another drop.— 
Drinking is but a habit, and may be cured, if we 
will put it away from our houses and not touch it. 
I hope other ‘‘moderate drinkers” will be blest 
with such a “help mate” asismine. If any one 
would have told mea year ago that I should so 
easily have given up a practice, which I consid- 
ered indispensable to happiness, I should have 
laughed at him asan ignoramns; but now IE am. 
convinced. Let others try for themselves. 

Yours &c. A. N-—- 


Singular Courtship.--In the Ukran when a 
young woman falls in love with a man she is 
not the least ashamec to goto his father’s house, 
and reveal her passion in the most tender and 
pathetic manner, and to promise the most sub- 
missive obedience ifhe will accept her for a wife. 
Should the insensible swain pretend any excuse, 
she tells him that she is resolved not to quit the 
house till he gives his consent, and accordingly,ta- 
king up her lodging, remains till in the end he 
either consents, however unwillingly,to be wooed, 
‘or betakes himself to flight. 


100 wt. of raw meat will yield 67 of roast or 50 
of boiled, and 200 basins of broth. 

The common elm, growing, in a forest, and in 
good earth, acquires its full-increase in about one 
hundred and filty years. 

When the upper branches of a tree die, it indi- 
cates that the central wood is undergoing altera- 
tion, and the tree going to decay.. 
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SA'|URDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1830, 


PLINY MERRICK, 


Mr. Merrick, in answer to certain interrogatories put 
to him by a Mr. Oliver of Lynn, says: ‘* To the accu- 
racy of the extracts which I have made, as well as to 
the disclosures generally of the secrets of Freemason- 
ry, my character for veracity is pledged.”’ It is to 
the accuracy of the extracts, which he subsequently 
admits were quoted by him from the work of Elder 
Bernard, entitled ‘* Light on Masonry,’’ that his char- 
acter for veracity is pledged, and mot to any thing of 
which he has personal knowledge. 
to be the true import of his language ; though it bear} 
the impress of that jesuitical evasion so peculiar to 
antimasonic writers. Mr. Merrick is willing to stake 
his character for veracity, on the reputation of Elder 
David Bernard! Well, let it beso. We know not 
that the foundation is at all insufficient to the support 
of such a fabric. One thing is certain, they have uni- 
ted themselves, and probably sworn fealty to each 
other, (par nobile fratrum,) so they must stand or 
falltogether. We see no objections to the union.— 
Perhaps it is as well as well could be. 

That Mc. Merrick is incompetent, from personal 
knowledge, to testify to the ‘accuracy’ of Bernard’s 
statements, is deducible from the fact that, if he did 
not lose his reelection to the office of High Priest of 
the Chapter over which he presided for a short time, 
solely on account of his ignorance, he was not quali- 
fied to discharge the duties of that office. If such 
duty appertain to the office of High Priest, he never 
was able to administer a single obligation, without 
having a prompter at his back! He had a very limited 
acquaintance with the lectures belonging to the seve- 
ral degrees, and during his administration, (observes 
eur correspondent, for we have a correspondent—we 
do not make these assertions, without evidence to 
prove them,) the affairs of the Institution were man- 
aged very badly. It was generally conceded by his 
friends, (long before he seceded,) that his elevation to 
that office was not an event anywise advantageous to 
the fraternity. ‘*He miserably disappointed the ex- 
pectations of good men concerning him.’’ He devot- 
ed very little time to the business of qualifying him- 
self for the office; relying upon his conciliatory man- 
ners and the charity of his brethren to overlook his 
want of information and pardon his blunders. Had he 
understood the lectures in detail, or the objects of the 
Institution generally, and been possessed of one moral 
principle, one generous feeling, he would never have 
made such abominable misstatements as he has in his 
famous letter to Heard and Burbank. 

After having pledged: his character for veracity, to 
the accuracy of the extracts he has given from Ber- 
nard’s book, Mr. Merrick further observes: ‘* How far 
that evidence is sufficient, I leave to others to deter- 
mine—not presunnng myself to estimate its weight.” 
How modest! Nor will we presume to estimate its 
weight. We will leave that task to the superior judg- 
ment of a discriminating public. They will justly es- 
timate its weight. 
termine’? what weight ought to be attached tothe ve- 
racity of aman who pledges his character to the ac- 
curacy of that of which he is himself ignorant ; of 
which he knows little or nothing other than what is 
derived from sources alike open to every individual in 
community; from books written, to say the least, by 
men of doubtful veracity. What honest man would 
pledge his character for the accuracy of such state. 
ments? In what light shall such pledge be regarded ? 
When Mr. Merrick reiterated in Faneuil Hall, the fou! 


‘| utterance te this foul calumny, he had, in our view of 


This would seem 


We will ** leave it to others to de- |; 


slander that at the ‘‘ Grand Lodge of this Common- 


‘he says he has taken upon himself the most solemn 


wealth’’ for the annual choice of its officers, ‘* the. 
question was distinctly presented, whether the Insti-| 
tution should be permitted to sink or be sustained at 
all events, and that it was decided, upon grave delibe-| 
ration, that it should be sustained’’; when he gave. 
the subject, as strong and valid reasons to induce him| 
to pledge his character for veracity,to the accuracy of, 
this statement,as he had in the other case; and we have’ 
no doubt that he would have so pledged himself, had 
it been required of him. His knowledge in both cases 
-rests on the evidence of other persons: he has no per-; 
sonal knowledge on the subject. The allegation 
against the Grand Lodge, we have pronounced false: 
we have pledged ourselves that when his name shall 
be made public, to stamp Mr. Merrick’s author with 
the infamous character of a wilful and malicious 


Liar. This pledge we hold ourselves ready to re- 
| deem, at any time when Mr. Merrick shal] deem it 
| prudent to comply with the specified condition. If 
Mr. Merrick were not willing to pledge his character 
for veracity, to the accuracy of this statement, why 


did he come forward in Faneuil Hall and give to it his 
sanction? Why did he there publicly avow that the ev- 
idence on which it was predicated, was such as he 
could ‘* give credence’’ to? The answer to these ques- 
tions must be, because he conscientiously believed it, 
(and if he did so believe it, he stood precisely in the 
same relation as when he pledged his character for the 
truth of Bernard’s disclosures,) or that he conscien- 
tiously (we are willing to allow he has a conscience, 


| that the interests of his party required that he should 
believe and utter it. If then, in Faneuil Hall, he stat- 
ed, on the evidence of antimasons, or what, in the 


estimation of honorable men is not entitled to any 


weight, the evidence of some wretched seceding ma- 
_ sun; if, we say, on such evidence he consented, from 
personal or party considerations, to give currency to 
| one libellous falsehood, what satisfactory evidence 
' have the public that his assertions relative to the obli- 
| gations of Masonry, rest on any better foundation, or 
/that he has not been induced to make those asser- 
, tions by like considerations? On this question we leave 
ithe subject; fully believing that the public will pro- 


| perly estimate the weight of the gentleman’s charac- 
| ter for veracity. 


The Worcester Yeoman, which paper report says 
has been bought up by Merrick, gives the following | 
from Henry D. Ward’s Magazine. Speaking of the 
Convention here, be says:—‘* They put ot their head, 
Pliny Merrick, of Worcester, a gentleman of rare 
endowments,a distinguished lawycr,an accomplished 
orator, anda seceding mason.’’!! That Mr. Merrick 
is a seceding Mason, is true ; but whether this fact 
reflect additional honor on his character, or whether 
it furnish a reason why he should be held up to pub- 
lic admiration or not, we ‘leave to others to deter-| 
mine—not presuming to estimate its weight.’? That 


oaths which language could enjoin, that he pledged 
himself in the presence of his God to a faithful obser- 
vance of those oaths, is most true ; and it is no less 
true that he has publicly avowed, and exults in the 
deed, that he has deliberately broken those caths'— 
Though this may not,in legal acceptation, be perjury, 
has he not forsworn himself? Is it any palliation of the 
offence that he is a ‘‘gentleman of rare endowments’’? 
Arnold also was a gentleman of rare endowments ; 
but this did not shield him from the execrations of the 
world, nor save him from.the grave of infamy. 4aron 
Burr was a ‘‘ distinguished lawyer,’’ and an ‘‘accom- 
plished orator.’’ Did these save him from public con- 
demnation? Certainly not. Mr. Merrick, when con- 


and hope he has felt its reproving pangs,) believed | 


trasted with either of these men, in point of « endow_ 
ments,’’ dwindles into insignificance. If Mr. Merrick 
has sacrificed his own reputation, his friends will hard- 
ly be able to bolster it up, even by the most extrava- 


gant panegyric. 


Brier RemarRKeER.—Our readers will perceive that 
with the present,the numbers of Brief Remarker close. 
Whatever impression they may have made on the pub- 
lic mind, or whatever influence they may have exerted 
on the feelings of Mr. Sumner; whether they have 
carried conviction to the minds of any, or satislied Mr. 
Sumner of the injustice of his proceedings, or other- 
wise, all will admit the truth of the sentence: « We 
have had less of anger than of sorrow in our com- 
ments.’” They have been written in a temperate, dis- 
passionate manner. The author has confined himself 
to his subject: he has indulged in no personal reflec- 
tions, no acrimonious feelings. If the truth of his 
words, or the force of his style, has reached the con- 
sciences of any, we trust the admonition will not be 
without its effect. That the numbers have been kind- 
ly received, and attentively read, we are well assured; 
and we but express the sentinfents of the Masonic 
family, when we tender to their able author our thanks 
for the valuable service he has rendered to the cause 
of our persecuted Institution. | 


{>A Washington correspondent.of the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, says:—That eminent Antima- 
son, the Hon. Mr. Norton, from Niagara county, in 
your state, this day made an eminent Antimason 
speech. He spoke precisely four minutes and ten se- 
conds by the hall clock, and the sum and substance of 
his speech was, that he had not been a friend of the 
last administration—was no friend to the present ad- 
ministration— but that the illustrious head of the pre- 
sent administration was an able and an honest man, 
and that he bad around him a very able and excellent 
cabinet. Laus Dev! What will the antimasonic par- 
ty say to this high compiiment to a Freemason Presi- 
dent, and two or three Freemason Secretaries? Wheth- 
er it was the eloquence orthe logic of this great 
speech that attracted the attention of the speaker, I 
am not able to say; but certain it is, he looked very 
sharply at the antimasonic orator, and, seemingly, had 
a kind of lirking devil in his eye. However, you 
may judge how pertinent the speech was tothe occa- 


| sion, from the fact that it was made on an item in the 


appropriation bill. 


Dr. White has commenced a suit against the editor 
of the Westfield Phoenix, for a libel contained in 
“nearly five columns.’? When this case is determin- 
ed, we may take further notice of it. The charges 
preferred against Bernard, we have no doubt will be 
fully substantiated. 


Granpv Longe —A quarterly communication et 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, will be held at 
Masons’ Hall, in this city, on the 10th day of March 
next, at half past six o’clock, P.M. for the transaction 
of such business as may regularly come before it. 


{iG We are happy to learn that the Hon. Jounn M. 
Gooprnow, of Steubenville, (Representative in Con- 
gress,) has been chosen a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. 


WASHINGTON. 

The sketch of the Masonic Character, together 
with the Masonic Correspondence of Gen. Washing- 
ton, noticed in our last paper, have been published, 
and are now ready for sale, at $5 a hundred, 62 1-2 
cents a dozen, 6 cents single copy. Apply at R. P. & 
C. Williams’ Bookstore, Cornhill Square, or at thie 


Office. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Grear S$ xow.—Lewis’ History of Lynn, givesthe i The editor of the Ulster (N. ¥.) Sentinel thus des-;|| Wasnincron’s Masonic CorrEesponpENCcE.— 
following particulars of the noted snow storm in Feb- |) cribes three of the gentlemen engaged in the late || Our friends in the country, desirous of obtaining this 
ruary, 1717. It was the greatest snow ever known in|| rhetorical conflict on the floor of the Senate: — pamphlet, will perceive by reforence to the advertise- 
the United States: it covered the ground so deep,that 1. Mr. Benton.—Apparently about middle aged || ment in the preceding page, that they can receive 
neople could not pass from one house to | twenty copies for advllar. The sketch and character 
«Qld Indians of an hundred years, said that their tiring forehead—a grey eye that can glance like light- | 27° comprised in eighteen pages (one sheet) and are 


fathers had never told them of such a snow. It was | ning—full face--regular features--a mouth well form-|| subject to newspaper postage, only. Orders by mail, 
from ten to twenty feet deep, and generally covered | ed—tongue quick and voluble—-altogether a handsome 


; ; post paid, will be promptly attended to. Our breth- 7 
were entirely buried, eo that the people dug paths from in a soft winning tone, except chen his ipdagasiedt ia! circulation to this work. Copies may be had of it 
one house to another, under the snow. Soon after, “| excited, for then the very d—I himself (my readers | M. Pettingill, Andover, Mass. 
slight rain fell, and the frost crusted the snow ; ~~ will pardon the expression) could not speak or look | M. Ross, Haverhill, do. 


then the peuple went out of their chamber windows, || more terrible. In private life his character is most 
and walked over it. Many of the farmers lost their , estimable—-kind to the unfortunate, charitable to the 


O. Swain, New Bedford, do. 


Isaac Johnson, Newburyport, do. 

sheep; and most of the sheep and swine which were Ae eT ee ee ee Abner Ball, Lowell, do. 

saved, lived from one to two weeks without food—)|| 2. Mr. Hayne--Would pass for a sprightly young S. B. Buttrick, Salem, do. 

One man had some hens buried near his barn, which || man of 30, though I am informed he is now about 38 Thos. Thaxter, Methuen, do. 

were dug out eleven days after. During this snow, a —full, round face, without whiskers--light brown I. L. Folsome, Great Falls, N. H. 
. . hair, which he wears in the exquisite style—nothing 

great number of deer came from the woods for food, | remarkable in his forehead —small grey eyes, weaken-| S. Dunster, Dover, do. 

and were followed by the wolves, which killed many <t pereay by study—-features not large, but regular, | 

of them. Others were killed by the people with guns, || and not so manly as Mr. Benton’s—-wide mouth, glib- 


INTELLIGENCE. 
Some of the deer fledto Nahant, and being chased by tongue—rather delicate in his person, though by no|)  pycrory BuRNT.—We learn that the large Cotton 
‘ means ghostly. His voice has more volume than that 
the wolves, leaped into tie sea, and were drowned,—— > .- || Factory in Saco, together with all its machinery, and 
¥ of the Senator from Missouri, and he pours forth his |! houses, and a block of buildid ies hich.! 

Great damage was done to the orchards, by the snow || arouments in a torrent of impetuous eloquence that. teen, tings < 
|| connected thereto, were burnt last Sunday afternoon. 
freezing to the branches, and splitting the trees as it || always con- The expense of buildings and machinery estimated at 
fell. Considerable snow remained in June following. || Ince. He speaking Ne 16 full Of action——stepping || about $300,000. A third of it was owned in Saco 
Thi formed a remarkable era in New England; incessantly backward and forward between his desk | 14g the rest in Boston. From 80 to $100,000 was 
is snow fo 3 .”||and the bar, near whicn he sits. In private life, his’ supposed to have been insured: 400 or 510 otiune nile 
and old people, in relating an event, would say that it || character is like that of Mr. Benton’s—-beyond 

happened so many years before or after the great snow. ginat ed from a defe ctv ef urnace. 3 

nother.—On Saturday, the 13th inst. a large Cot- 
(State’s Attorney,) in a note to the editor of the Bur- of rubbing it up while engaged in debate—very largo | entirely destroyed by fire. A boy entered the Factory 
lington Sentinel, under date Feb. 18, in reply to some and very prominent forehead—deadly hazle eyes,sunk | lll some 
enquiries put to him, relative to these lotteries, re-|| deep, and overshadowed by very black scowling brows | y 


marks: ‘* No lotteries have been granted by this State —wide mouth—pale face—a keen, cutting tongue, | vib uated ual Waenodaer — 
for a great number of years, but on looking into some more artful in repartee than argument—figure of the. : 


.. || middle size, strongly verging towards a relish for tur-'| Premrum.—-Mr. Pelby offers $500 and a gold med- 
acts of the Legislature thirty or forty years ago, it|| tle soup. His voice is sharp and distinct, without || al valued at $100, to thin’ author of the best original 
will be found that lotteries were granted occasionally 


any of the Yankee--he seems to weigh every word | Tragedy, in 5 acts, presented by the Ist November 
for certain specified objects. They were generally || before it is uttered--and generally moves along in a || next, to be so approved by a commitiee of Philadelphia 
limited as to the time of drawing, but in some cases calm, deliberate tone. He has very little action, and gentlemen. The subject to be left to the judgment 


: ‘ not a particle of Mr. Benton's fiery indignation. The | of the author. 
were not. The question then apie whether after *\\ eloquence of the one resembles the broadside of a | ; 

lapse of so many years the parties have any authority ship of the line-—-that of the other the murderous re- Most of the Banks in New York have resolved to 
to proceed under these oldacts. Without taking time]! port of a rifle. The ‘* National’’ Republicans should | Tecelve and pay Spanish quarters of dollars at 24 
to state the reasons on which my opinion is founded, [|| cherish him, for he is their main stay. i 


have no hesitation in saying that ( consider these old | One Patrick Sullivan has been sentenced at Albany 
acts a dead letter; that they do not authorize the par-|| Stoop or war Hornert.—--The following is a en care in the ony viratrin ill-treatment of a 
‘ ‘ e boy, six years old, a son of his wife bv a former 
ties to proceed under them, and that the attempts to; Copy of the bill which has passed the House of Rep-|||' ; 2 
sell tickets by virtue of any authority from them is a resentatives of the United States, for the relief of the husband. | He used to make the child run back and 


forth in the yard without clothing ; and both he and 
fraud upon the legislature and the public. widows and orphans, or other relatives of the officers || the child’s mother would beat him and burn him with 
- and crew of the Hornet. 


a hot iron; keeping him in adamp outhouse without 
Miss Fanny Wricut.—In relation to this woman, || Be it enacted, &c. That the widows, if any such food. The mother was sent to jail for 15 days. 
the New York Enquirer has the following sensible re- there be, and, in cace there be no widow, the child or 


In Orleans county, New York, recently, one Elijah 
marks:— Miss Wright is undoubtedly one of the most Dolly died drunk in a bar room. About same time a 

parents; and if there be no parent, then the brothers Mis. Annie. while fell inte the Ges end wen 
singular women of the age. Possessed of intellectual || and sisters of the officers, seamen and marines, who sie ¢ aa “ Her h bs d i gears fell im 
powers of the first order; blest, or rather cursed, with || were in the service of the United States, and lost in while, ty died 
a most fervid eloquence, undaunted, unawed, and| the oe sloop war Hornet, shall be enti- ered. yng 8 : . 
reckless of public opinion, in a comparatively ignorant | tled to, and receive out of any money in the Treasu- 


age she would have been calculated to produce a com- ry, not otherwise appropriated, a sum equal to six’ A gentleman of the bar, from the western part of 


months pay of their respective deceased relatives, || New York, has been convicted of perjury. A bill of 
plete revolution, and shake to their foundation the || aforesaid, in addition to the pay due to the said “4e- || exceptions has been filed: he is in jail. 


very elements of suciety. But, in an age like this, of one Aunt Tappan.--There is lady jn Portland 
_ |, eight hundred and thirty, up to which day, the arrears -—-~i here i§ a lady in Portland usua 

pine a meets ei when mee veo ee of pay due the deceased, shall be allowed and paid by ly called Aunt Tappan, who is one hundred and two 

accounting officers of the Navy Deparcment. years of age. Itis said she retains her mental facul- 


ties in per ection—ig sociable, pleasant and cheerful. 

Piracy AND Murper.--Captain Harvey, of the Her complexion js very fair, and more like a lady of 

Evidences of Revelation.-Messrs, Marsh, Capen |ship Dumfries from Cadiz, informs, the editor of the fifty than one of one hundred and two years. 
and Lyon have lately published ‘‘ A Summary view! | Patriot that on the 14th of January, ten Pirates, A new novel, called the “ Skimmer of the Seas,’* 
of the Evidences of Divine Revelation,” designed for|| Frenchmen and Spaniards, were executed at Cadiz, || is in pre aration by Cooper. | “a 

use writer is a clergy- | they — long missing ship Topaz of 

man, and in his catechism has endeavored to exclude|| Boston, and murdered eveyry sou t 

all controversial questions, and all opinions whereby || horrid deed they made fall as MASONIC MEETINGS. 

one religious sect is made to differ from another. His'| enormities equally great, committed upon an English ~ Regular Meetings of the following 

a for youth, which! of the pirate vessel was in con- Institutions will be held at Masons 

all exhibit clearly the principal testimony on which | finement at Gira itar and an English friga ‘ 

rests the authenticity of the Sacred Scriptures; and | ceeded to bring him to Cadiz ray oR Saye Bae . Hall, in this city, next week: : 

by establishing their divine origin and urging their ex- | that a more daring and hardened set of villains never St. John’s Lodge, Monday. 

treme fitness to the condition of man, to insure a pro-'| appeared in human form: and that they met their fate St. Andrew’s Chapter, Wednesday, 7 }-2 0’clock. 

per appreciation of their value.—Trapv. | i 


with. the greatest indifference. Columbian Lodge, Th ee i, 
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THE WREATH. 


From the Free Enquirer. 

[The following lines were written by Frances Wright 
some years since, when Southey, once the unfettered 
and enthusiastic republican, consented to become the 
pensioner of those against whose oppressions had once 
been levelled the artillery of his genius; and, by ac- 
cepting the situation of poet laureate of England, sold 
to ascendant power that independence, which his 
friends once believed it was beyond the wealth of 
kings to purehase.] 

TO ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
On the appearance of his first Laureate Ode. 


Where is the Bard whose fearless hand 
From Freedom’s side took down the lyre, 

And wak’d a strain that rous’d the land, 
And fill’d it with Promethean fire? 


Where is the Bard whose voice was truth, 
Who shook the tyrant on his throne, 
Who sham’d the old, and fir’d the youth, 
With pride and greatness like his own? 


Where is the Bard, who took his stand 
Firm, by his fainting country’s side, 

And rais’d his voice and nervous hand 
To keep her ’bove the stagnate tide? 


Where is the Bard whose spotless name 
Was lov’d and honor’d by mankind, 

Who found his own in Britain’s fame, 
His gueidon in an upright mind? 


Ah! can it be? The cry is heard 
Of Freedom wailing for her son; 
Who, in his age, the base preferr’d, 
And, from her side, to Folly run! 


The thoughtless, envious and the mean, | 
They shake the head in mockery now, 
And those who lov’d thee, dare not screen | 
The name of one that’s sunk so low. 
Yes! there were those who held thee dear, 
Who lov’d thee for thy noble lay, 
Who hear thee scorn’d——and sigh and hear, 
And wipe the eye, and turn away. 


To see that garland soil’d and torn, 
Which Freedom bound upon thy head; 

And on those brows so grac’d before, 
A badge of slavery plac’d instead! 


Oh Bard of Freedom! once our pride! 
Awake! ’tis Britain calls on thee. 

Awake! Return to Honor’s side 
Again be true, be great, be free! 


PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1830. 
BY A WAG. 


The year 1850 will bea very eventful one--to 
every old maid who gets married. 
' Throughout the whole course of the year, 
whenever the moon wanes the night will grow 
dark. 

‘Those who have debts to pay, and no cash, will 
lose their credit. ; 

It is probable that if there is no business doing 
people will complain of hare times, but it is cer- 
tain that those who hang themselves will escape 
starving to death. Any man who spends faster 


than he earns will not be richer at the end of the, 


‘year than he was at the beginning, which is more 
certain still. He that bites his own nose or 
turns politician, will act like a foo), and that is the 
most certain of all. | : 
_Ifbishop sleeves go out of fashion there will be 
more elbow room for the ladies. If toques follow, 
we may perhaps see over their heads. If either 


of them should be talked of, there will be much 
ado about nothing. 


dream. 

The coming session of Congress will be one of 
uncommon interest and importance. This cannot 
fail being true, because it has been said every 


year regularly, eversince we had a remem- 
brance. 


work for the barbers. He who wears mustachios 
will have something to sneeze at. 

If the incumbent ofa fat office should die, there 
will be a score of feet ready to step into one pair 
of shoes. If any old miser dies, it will occasion 
the shedding of many tears—that “‘live in an on- 
ion.” 

He who marries during this year will run a 
great risk—that is, ifhe does it in a hurry. He 
who stealsa match will make tattlers gossip and 
get himselt into a scrape. 

He that is pennyless this year willnot grieve 
much at the fall of stocks. He who grows old 
without growing wise,will be a long time growing 
to years of discretion. He who wants to borrow 
money will know the value ofit. He who laughs 
at his own dull jokes, or hunts for a cat with three 
legs, or becomes a candidate for office will rival 
honest Dogberry, and be content to “write himself 
an ass.” 

There will be more books published this year 
than will find purchasers; more rhymes written 
than will find readers; and more bills made than 
will find payers. 

Whoever is in love this year will think his mis- 
tress an angel. Whoever gets married, will find 
out whether it be true. 

He that loses his hair this year will grow bald. 
He that loses his wife shall become a widower.-- 
He that loses his cash must sell off stock, or go to 
the brokers, from whom heaven preserve us. 

If any young lady should happen to blush, or 
baste a turkey this year,she will look red in the face 
If she dreams of a young man three nights in suc- 


|, cession it will be a sign of something. Ifshe dream 


of him four times, er have the tooth ache, it is ten 
to one that she ig a long time getting either of them 
out of her head. 


If a man builds a house this year,without count- 


| ing the cost, he will know more at the end of his 


| undertaking than at the beginning. 

| {fany one jumps overboard, without knowing 
how to swim, it is two toone that he gets drown- 
‘ed. If any one lends an umbrella, it is ten to one 
‘that he is obliged to go home in the rain for his 

ains. 

: There will he a great noise about the country— 
whenever it thunders; and a great dust will be 
kicked up--by coach horses--unless the roads are 
macadamised 

Whoever runs in debt this year will be dunned 
Whoever hires money out of the bank will be in 
hurry to sec the last day of grace. Whoever is out 
ofthe elbows will think of a tailor. Whoever is 
high upon the score aud low in the pocket will 
think of the deputy sheriff. 

Whoever makes the discovery that the world is 
given to lying,will do what Jack Falstaff has done 
before him. 

Many an old sinner will resolve to turn over a 
new leaf this year, but the new leaf will turn out 
ablank. Many a fond fool will jump into a honey 
pot—and find it mustard--without being able to 
say with the fly, ‘I’m off.” 

Manv things will be wondered at this year, and 
turn out not to be miracles. Many a great man 


will tell a fine story to which Mr. Burchell would 
have said, “Fudge.” 


Condensed Facis.—Common salt, applied as a 
manure in gardens, will quickly destroy snails. 

Apples may be kept the whole year round by 
being immersed in corn, which receives no injury 
from their contact. Ifit were universally practis- 
ed, we should hear no complaint of deccyed and 


rotten apples. 


Many a man will grow rich this year--in a. 


If dandies wear their beards there will be less' 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANTIDELUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


HIS DAY published, by Monroe § Francis 
i. Washington street, 
ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, Translated by an 

American Traveller in the East. Vol.1. Price $1. 
‘* The translator, renouncing all remuneration for his 

labours, for the use of a large sum of money advanced 

for the publication, and for his personal expenses, au- 
thorizes,Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the en- 
tire profits of the sale among the ‘ Dorcas Societies 
and other Charities,’ which are superintended by La- 
dies, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for the relief 
of the poor from the ‘ Three giants, Winter, Old Age, 
and Poverty.’ It is intended that the second volume 
shall be published on the next ‘ May-day of the Mus- 
es.” Itis postponed until next spring, that it may be 
embellished with beautiful engravings of antediluvian 
scenery. Two volumes of this work, and one of ‘¥j- 
cissitudes of Life, Letters of the age,’ may appear, if 
called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830,—° 

Should the name of the author become public, these 

works will be suspended. But the confidence of the 

‘ translator’ of the one, and ‘author’ of the other, in 

the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal if 


possible to his respect and esteem for them, remains 
unabated.”’ Nov 14 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL. 
HE subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters ofthis cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in pursuit of health or recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 

§ As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 

JABEZ W. BARTON 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY., 

A hdd published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 

tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin- 
a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 
a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
vaid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage 
will be small. : 

{G- Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 
meet with prompt attention. 

The above work may be had at the Bookstores of R 
P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh & 
Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


THE AMARANTH; 
OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 

HE AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 32 

octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the Masonic Institut on: Its pages are filled 
with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of emi- 
nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intel- 
\ligence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising @ 
' greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found » 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 


he t OLLARS a year, in advance 


PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 
Neatly executed at the Office of the Masonic Mirror 
No. 46, Washington street. 
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